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WILHELM JAN LUTJEHARMS (1907-1983) 


On 3rd February 1983 South African Botany lost a true scholar and phil- 
osopher in the passing of Wilhelm Jan Litjeharms. Emeritus Professor of 
Botany and Microbiology at the University of Cape Town. During his aca- 
demic career he had the distinction of occupying three individual chairs at 
South African Universities and his death will be particularly mourned by the 
many students, both English- and Afrikaans-speaking. who have benefited 
so richly from his wise and inspiring teaching at the Universities of the 
Orange Free State and Cape Town. 
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Wilhelm Litjeharms was born in Alkmaar, that little town some 35 km 
north of Amsterdam so famous for its cheeses, on 24 January 1907. It was 
there that he received his school education and also his early interest in mat- 
ters biological, inculcated during walks through the countryside with his 
grandfather, and by his collection of that remarkable series of scientifically 
accurate nature study albums produced by Jac. P. Thysse and the Verkade 
Company of Holland, which influenced so greatly an entire generation of 
Dutch youth. 

He entered Amsterdam University in 1924 to study for his Candidaat’s 
examinations in Natural Philosophy, majoring in Botany and Zoology. He 
graduated in 1927 and such was the standard of his academic achievements 
that, after a spell of lecturing at Amsterdam University, he was successful in 
gaining a post in the prestigious Rijksherbarium, Leiden; this in spite of his 
youth (Wilhelm was always the youngest student in his classes) and the great 
depression of that time which precluded most of his classmates from finding 
scientific employment. While working in the Rijksherbarium as Curator of 
the Mycological Collections, he was able to study further for his Doctoran- 
dus examinations under Professors Westerdijk (Plant Pathology), Weevers 
(Plant Physiology) and Stomps (General Botany), all leaders in their re- 
spective disciplines at the time. He then enrolled at the University of Leiden 
for his doctorate of philosophy under the direction of the famous scientific 
historian Professor Baas Becking. Even at this stage he had become interest- 
ed in South African Botany through his contact with the South African Col- 
lections of the Rijksherbarium and had originally intended to write his thesis 
on the life and works of Persoon, that famous South African Mycologist re- 
garded as the father of systematic mycology. In this aspiration he was, how- 
ever, frustrated as a senior German colleague had “adopted” Persoon for 
his own research (never published) and Wilhelm therefore switched his doc- 
toral project to a mammoth study of the history of Mycology during the 18th 
century. His brilliant thesis on this topic was published in the Mededeelin- 
gen van de Ned. Mycologische Vereeniging, deel 23, in 1936 under the title 
“Zur Geschichte der Mykologie DAS XVIII Jahrhundert’. During this 
period he married Anne-Marie Bloemendaal, a young lady from his home 
town whom he had known from school days and who was to prove such a 
staunch support to him throughout his life both as wife and academic col- 
league. 

As a result of his doctoral thesis, Wilhelm was awarded a Fellowship of 
the Royal Netherlands Academy of Science (Buitenzorg Fonds) for a six 
months study of the mycology of Java (the present Indonesia). Here he 
spent a happy and productive period with his wife, and was also able to 
carry out a botanical survey of the island of Enggano off the west coast of 
Sumatra for the Dutch Forestry Department and the Buitenzorg and Leiden 
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Herbaria. He came home with a whetted appetite for more exciting floras 
than that of his own native Netherlands. Thus, when the chair of Botany at 
the University College of the Orange Free State was advertised in 1938, he 
followed up his early interest in the fiora of this country and applied for the 
post which, to his delight, he was successful in obtaining. 

He arrived at a very different University to the U.O.F.S. we know to- 
day. Money was scarce and very little apparatus of any sort existed in the 
department he had inherited from Professor Potts. Being somewhat disap- 
pointed by the scarcity of higher fungi in the Bloemfontein area he turned 
his attention to the soil micro-flora and so established the science of soil 
microbiology at the University. Improvisation was the order of the day. Au- 
toclaves were derived from pressure cookers; culture racks were made from 
paraffin tins cut in half and filled with sand. When he applied for a labora- 
tory assistant the University Council informed him that such a luxury was 
quite out of the question owing to shortness of funds, so his wife, Anne- 
Marie, became his unpaid assistant responsible for the subculturing of the 
fungal collection he was rapidly building up. Her remuneration was two cups 
of coffee a day. Gradually progress was made and, building on his earlier 
work in the Rijksherbarium. he was soon to establish himself as an interna- 
tional authority in the field of soil microbiology. 

During his professorship at Bloemfontein he travelled widely, thanks to 
the award of Carnegie. Rockefeller. C.S.I.R and Deutsche Forschungsge- 
meinschaft Fellowships. visiting England, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
Belgium. France, Canada and the United States to work with colleagues and 
to present papers at international congresses. He became the first professor 
to give lectures in Microbiology at any South African University and can 
therefore truly be called one of the founding fathers of this scientific disci- 
pline in the country. He was appointed to the Steering Committee for 
Microbiological Chemistry at the C.S.1.R.. an office he held for many years 
(1961-1975). and served at a critical time in the country’s scientific develop- 
ment on a number of influential official committees including the Medical- 
Biology Committee of the Atomic Energy Board. the Committee on Inter- 
national and Scientific Co-operation and the Advisory Committee for 
Biological Sciences of the C.S.1.R. At his own university he was appointed 
Head of the Institute of Soil Biology which he had been so strongly influen- 
tial in founding. 

In 1962 Wilhelm Liitjeharms came to the Cape to occupy the Harry 
Bolus Chair of Botany at the University of Cape Town. the oldest botanical 
Chair in the country. At this time the University was striving to establish a 
microbiological component in its scientific curriculum and to Wilhelm fell 
the task of co-ordinating these activities in addition to his already onerous 
duties as Head of the Botany Department. The success of his endeavours 
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was witnessed in 1970 by the establishment within the University of a fully- 
fledged Department of Microbiology and his own appointment as first Pro- 
fessor of Microbiology, a post he held with distinction until his retirement in 
1972. 


Not only was Wilhelm a dedicated scientist but he had also a strong in- 
terest in the philosophy and history of Science. His papers on these subjects, 
in the writing of which he was ably assisted by his wife, Anne-Marie, a 
scholar in her own right, are highly regarded by the scientific community. 
The pursuit of this interest resulted in his building up one of the finest pri- 
vate scientific libraries in the country which now houses well over 5 000 vol- 
umes and 14 000 reprints covering a broad spectrum of scientific and philo- 
sophical topics. He commenced this enormously valuable collection while 
still a student when he had the leisure to attend the frequent academic book 
sales which took place in Amsterdam and Leiden, and augmented it on each 
of his return trips to Europe. The cataloguing of his reprint collection he al- 
ways carried out from 04h30—-07h00 on Sunday mornings. (He invariably 
rose at 04h30 in summer and, as a concession to the longer nights, 05h00 in 
winter). 


His leadership in scientific and philosophical circles has been recognised 
by the award of a Fellowship of the Royal Society of South Africa in 1951 
and by his election to the Presidency of this august body in 1966. He also 
served the scientific community as Council member or member of numerous 
scientific bodies including the American and South African Associations for 
the Advancement of Science, Die S.A. Akademie vir Wetenskap en Kuns, 
the S.A. Association of Botanists, the British and American Mycological 
Societies and the Royal Netherlands Botanical Society. His interest in cul- 
‘tural affairs was very strong and he was tremendously keen on promoting 
cultural ties between Europe and South Africa. This he was able to do in 
Bloemfontein as President of the Alliance Frangaise and through his com- 
mittee work for the Algemene Nederlands Verbond; in Cape Town he was 
President of the Verbond Nederlands-Suid Afrika for a number of years. 


In spite of his scientific achievement, Wilhelm will probably be best re- 
membered by his students for the excellence of his teaching. As one of the 
country’s best-read scientists Wilhelm had an extraordinary wealth and 
depth of knowledge on which to base his lectures. This knowledge he com- 
municated to his students with a clarity and humour which, together with his 
gentleness of manner and compassion for those less gifted than himself, 
made him a deeply loved and respected lecturer and councillor. 


In the passing of Wilhelm Litjeharms the scientific community of South 
Africa has lost a gifted scholar, researcher and philosopher who has served 
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it well. He is survived by his widow, Anne-Marie, his son Dr. Johann 
Lütjeharms, already a prominent scientist like his father, his daughter, Mrs. 


Marijke Haarhoff, and his grandchildren. 


O. A. M. Lewis 


